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Let's Look At Business 


MR. HANCE: What about American business? 


MR. BEUKEMA: American business is that institution which through 
individual enterprise has created the greatest well being, the highest standard 
of living, and the most contentment for the largest number of people in the 
history of the world. 


MR. BRADFORD: I would add that it has no existence apart from agri- 
culture and labor, but is integral with the whole economy and is a symbol of 
a free way of life. 

MR. MOSELEY: American business, like the American way of life, offers 
to all the opportunity for individual progress and self-development. Its 
rewards, like success in the pursuit of happiness, are open to all who are 
willing to pay the price. 

MISS WESTCOTT: American business is opportunity: opportunity to apply 
effort, to gain knowledge, and then to enjoy individually the fruits of that 
effort and knowledge. American business offers the opportunity to work, to 
achieve, and to enjoy and reap the benefits of individual effort. 


* * *k * 


MR. HANCE: “Business has no heart or conscience; business is interested 
in more than profits. Business doesn’t believe in freedom and security; but 
business does believe in social legislation. Business is responsible for high 
prices; business can’t do anything about prices. Business is monopolistic; but 
business is highly competitive.’ These and other conflicting statements are 
heard on every side. What are the facts? Where does the truth lie? 

To discuss these issues, the Reviewing Stand welcomes to its microphone to- 
day: Ralph Bradford, executive vice-president, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C.; John C. Beukema, president of the Na- 
tional Institute for Commercial and Trade Organization Executives, and sec- 
retary-manager of the Greater Muskegon, Michigan, Chamber of Commerce; « 
John O. Moseley, president of the University of Nevada; and Miss Minita 
Westcott, president, American Trade Association Executives, executive sec- 
retary of the Mirror Manufacturers Association, and assistant secretary of the 
National Glass Distributors Association with headquarters in Chicago. 

I assume that all of us want to be regarded as human beings. We want a 
decent standard of living, freedom and security. But after hearing some of 
those conflicting statements concerning business, I am forced to ask: does 
business deserve those comments, especially those criticisms? 

MR. BRADFORD: I would say the answer is yes and no. If you want to 
make business alone guilty, then the answer is no. If you want to say that 
Americans generally are to some extent guilty, then the answer is probably 
yes. 

MR. HANCE: But areh’t there some really supportable charges against 
business, Mr. Bradford? 

MR. BRADFORD: Oh yes, sure. Businessmen have made blunders. They 
have been selfish and short sighted, and sometimes they have even been 
criminal—but in no greater degree than have farmers and laborers and doc- 
tors and lawyers and even preachers. In other words, businessmen are human 
beings, too. And that leads me to make this observation: if we ate going to 
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look at business today on this program, we ought to be sure we know what 
it is we are looking at. To me, business is much more than a mere commercial 
operation. It is not just a group of men, for instance, engaged in the process 
of manufacturing things and selling them over a counter. Others, too, are 
concerned in this thing we call the business process. In an economy of ex- 
change for profit there is no essential difference between the man who hap- 
pens to stand behind the counter to sell goods and the man or woman who 
stands in front of the counter to buy goods. All of them are engaged in a 
process that is necessary to supply the needs and desires of people for food, 
clothing, and shelter. The system we are talking about, then, at any rate in 
my comprehension of it, is more than a business system. It is really a system 
of economy: it is a social device: it is a way of life. 

MR. HANCE: But, Mr. Bradford, what about this charge of heartlessness ? 


MR. BRADFORD: Of course it is a lot of stuff and nonsense. Business- 
men are interested in social progress. They serve on school boards; they sup- 
port colleges; they maintain hospitals. They vote taxes on themselves for 
better schools and parks and recreational facilities the same as do other 
public-spirited citizens. Specifically, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which I may say represents over a million businessmen in over 2,900 
chambers of commerce and trade associations, has declared in favor of old 
age pensions and the benefits of what we call the social security system. More 
than that, we have said that the present social security plan is not adequate 
and should be extended. 

-MR. HANCE: What about this question of freedom and security, Mr. 
Beukema? Mr. Bradford says that business is interested in those human goals. 


MR. BEUKEMA: Business does believe in security, Dr. Hance. I think it 
is primarily a question of the road to be followed. Business doesn’t believe 
that these things can and ought to be achieved through government alone. 
There is a place for government, but government is not the sole solution. 
We believe strongly in the principle of voluntary association, such as through 
our life insurance companies, for instance. 

MR. HANCE: Why is that good? 


MR. BEUKEMA: Let’s not overlook one vital factor: the average man’s 
prime desire today is security. A hundred years ago it was political liberty 
or individual liberty. Now liberty has lost a great deal of its attractiveness 
because it is so familiar. 

MR. HANCE: But is all business, I wonder, interested in those goals? 


MR. BRADFORD: Oh yes, of course, we are interested in those goals. 
That is why we have supported the social security system although we recog- 
nize that under federal administration it has certain basic defects. We believe 
that it, however, supplies a necessary minimum of security for old age. Over 
and above that, we believe that individuals should supply their own social 
security through insurance, and we believe furthermore that corporations and 
businesses should set up plans for establishing old age benefits, thus provid- 
ing security for their employees. 


MR. HANCE: Are liberty and security necessarily antagonistic? Can’t we 
have both? 


MR. BEUKEMA: That depends on the kind of security we want. If it 
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is the kind of security that can be achieved through voluntary association, 
as I have stated, for instance, life insurance and the Blue Cross health insur- 
ance, it is a sharing of the risk with no sacrifice of private enterprise. But a 
government-sponsored cradle-to-the-grave program is, in our opinion, wholly 
incompatible with individual liberty. It saps the vitality of the people. It 
robs them of their initiative. If you want an historic parallel, look at Rome 
under Octavian. He forgave all tax arrears. He provided a corn dole, spec- 
tacles, and games. He gave part of the loot of Egypt to every citizen. But 
Rome was morally bankrupt as a result. 

MR. HANCE: But Mr. Bradford suggested that business may be inter- 
ested in social security. Are your views and Mr. Beukema’s incompatible, 
Mr. Bradford? 

MR. BRADFORD: Not necessarily. In a complex society such as we have 
today, we believe, and have so declared by a vote of over a million business- 
men, that there is a governmental obligation to supply a minimum of social 
security. 

MR. HANCE: The point is, then, that some businessmen are interested 
in social security through private, voluntary means; some businessmen, 
through public means. There really is no conflict. 

But I have another question. What about monopolies? Miss Westcott, 
isn’t business almost synonymous with monopoly ? 

MISS WESTCOTT: On the contrary, the general trend today through co- 
operative effort as exemplified in the trade association is to make available 
to everyone in an industry, the small businessman as well as the large, infor- 
mation which creates competitive efficiency, which in turn enables all to 
reduce the costs of production, to stimulate output of goods and to produce 
a better product for the consumer: in short, to do all these things we have 
been talking about this morning—to make more and better goods available 
to more people. 

MR. HANCE: You use the phrase “trade association.” Just what is that? 


MISS WESTCOTT: A trade association is operated on an industry level 
as contrasted to the community level of chambers of commerce which Mr. 
Bradford just mentioned. A trade association is a voluntary, non-profit or- 
ganization of business competitors, usually on the same level of distribution 
—manufacturers, distributors or in the service field—the objective of which 
is to assist its members and its industries in dealing with mutual business 
problems. 

MR. HANCE: There isn’t monopoly in a trade association, is there? 

MISS WESTCOTT: Can I tell you just for a moment what President 
Hoover said when he was Secretary of Commerce. He said, ‘Trade associa- 
tions are the safeguards of small business and thus prevent the extinction of 
competition. They are the alternatives to capital consolidation.” And then 
he added with conviction: “With wisdom and devotion these voluntary forces 
can accomplish more for our country than any spread of the hand of gov- 
ernment.” 

MR. HANCE: When IJ look at business, I frequently hear these comments: 
business is responsible for high prices. What about this question of inflation, 
of prices? Is business really the “villain in the piece’ here, Mr. Beukema? 
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MR. BEUKEMA: That takes us back two years ago when business de- 
manded the abolition of price controls and claimed that the law of supply and 
demand would regulate prices. The contention today, the criticism, ts that 
it hasn’t worked out. Given time the law of supply and demand will work 
out. “The mills of the gods grind slowly but they grind exceeding small.” 
Momentarily we may be confused by mounting prices and wages and by the 
cheapening of an altogether too plentiful dollar. But we must remember 
that we were terribly short of all kinds of goods at the close of the war—far 
more so than we were in 1919. 

MR. HANCE: You say, then, that business is not the “villain.” There are 
other causes. What are some of them? 

MR. BEUKEMA: Well, there is ECA, and the new program of military 
preparedness. All of these constitute a drain on available raw materials and 
take man-hours to satisfy. But sooner or later, the law of supply and demand 
will again operate, and we can expect a down-cycle. In fact, a few years hence 
we may be more interested in preserving a stable price level than we are now 
in flattening out the upward cycle. 

MR. HANCE: But here is another question. Whenever the word “busi- 
ness’ is mentioned, even if business itself is regarded as good, some people 
say that business is a part of, and fosters, a system that is defective. They say 
we'd be better off under a socialized system. This is my question: isn’t our 
capitalistic system faulty? Isn’t it incorrect to call it a ‘‘system of individual 
opportunity ?” 

MISS WESTCOTT: No, I don’t believe it is incorrect to call our system 
a “system of individual opportunity.” Of course it is faulty. So are all human 
institutions. But the question that we are faced with this morning is not 
whether it is faulty, but is another one better? Would we like to junk it and 
turn to the systems that are now existing in England and Russia, for instance? 

MR. HANCE: What about England, Mr. Bradford? You were there this 
summer. 


MR. BRADFORD: The main thing I would say is I didn’t see anything 
over there that would make me want to stand at the head of a line of Amer- 
icans who are applying for passports to emigrate to England. 

MR. HANCE: Is it the socialized system? 


MR. BRADFORD: Oh, nobody in his senses would say that the system is 
all that is wrong with England. England has suffered tremendously from the 
war devastation, and all that. 

MR. HANCE: Is it important? 


MR. BRADFORD: It is important and growing more so. It is perfectly 
evident that the socialized system which they have adopted simply will not 
give them the production they need to restore their economy. 


MR. HANCE: Isn’t there anything that can be said for that system? 


MR. BRADFORD: So far as our system is concerned, I suppose nobody 
would assert that it is perfect. When you talk about the question of perfec- 
tion, you remind me of the definition that Stephen Wise a few years ago is 
reported to have given of an anti-Semite: “An anti-Semite is a person who 
criticizes the Jews more than the Jews deserve.” I would say that a merely 
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prejudiced, anti-business critic is one who criticizes business more than busi- 
ness deserves, and our system more than it deserves. Our system, of course, 
has its peaks and valleys, so-called. It has alternating periods of good times 
and bad. Also it has a certain amount of insecurity and unemployment. Those 
are the prices we must pay for the good side of the system which is a system 
of freedom and individual opportunity. 

MR. HANCE: Miss Westcott, does it really provide opportunity ? 

MISS WESTCOTT: These other countries seem to think so. Are they not 
coming to us for goods and tools and all the commodities we produce under 
the free enterprise system ? 

MR. BEUKEMA: I think Miss Westcott has made a point there. I think 
you can find your best answer in the world situation today. Practically every 
country on this globe outside of America is leading a substandard existence. 
Only in the United States do we have full opportunity. The only countries 
that have so-called hard currencies, that is money that is worth its full value, 
are little Switzerland, South Africa, and the United States of America. 

MR. HANCE: What kind of economy is represented in those cases, free 
enterprise .... .? 

MR. BEUKEMA: Free enterprise in all three countries. All the world 
wants our dollars, our wheat, our meat, our cotton, our manufactured goods. 
Of course this is partly due to the fact that we have recently had a war with 
great destruction. But why hasn’t there been recovery elsewhere to the degree 
we have it here? Primarily it is a matter of the spirit, a matter of faith and 
confidence that people have in their country and its economic system. 

MR. HANCE: And you say that is part and parcel of our system? 

MR. BEUKEMA: The system of free enterprise. If we didn’t have free 
enterprise, we wouldn't have the same degree of confidence, the same degree 
of productivity that we have today in our country. 

MR. HANCE: I have another question. You people have said that busi- 
ness and our system of individual opportunity are more often than not un- 
justly indicted. You say they are doing more than could be done under any 
other system. Yet, Mr. Bradford and others have suggested that there are 
some weaknesses. So I ask: is business doing anything to try to improve itself, 
especially to improve its personnel in terms of competence and qualities of 
leadership ? 

We have with us today Dr. John O. Moseley, president of the University 
of Nevada, who is here representing the state of Nevada and Governor Pitt- 
man at Nevada Day at the Chicago Railroad Fair. Dr. Moseley, in your judg- 
ment, what about business’s interest in education and training? 

MR. MOSELEY: I am glad to be in Chicago to represent Governor Vail 
Pittman at the Chicago Railroad Fair, which is celebrating 100 years of rail- 
road progress. I am also glad to be at this radio broadcast to represent what 
I consider the oldest and the biggest and the best business: American educa- 
tion. I agree with everything that Mr. Bradford has said. I honestly believe 
that American business has made great progress in many of these social ques- 
tions that he presented. | 

MR. HANCE: What is it thinking and doing today ? 
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MR. MOSELEY: Well, an American president said some years ago that 
the business of America is business. I am inclined to believe that the business 
of business is the American way of life. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has gone on record as supporting wholeheartedly the program of 
American education. And all its businessmen realize that in-service training 
is necessary to perpetuate not only their own particular businesses but in ofder 
to make human beings to run those businesses. 

MR. HANCE: Mr. Bradford, how much interest does business have in 
education and training? 

MR. BRADFORD: I will supplement what Dr. Moseley has said by quot- 
ing an old aphorism of my own that I have used for a good many years. I 
say the biggest business in life is the business of living. That is one of the 
reasons why the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is so much inter- 
ested in education. But we are interested in education for practical reasons 
also. Of course everybody is for education because it makes for better living. 
It increases our aesthetic sensibilities. People can be much happier and live 
on a higher plane of citizenship because they are well educated. But educa- 
tion also, from a very practical point of view, increases productivity. We 
believe that it elevates the ability of men and women to earn money, for one 
thing, by greater production. It upgrades their productive skills and their 
management aptitudes. 

MR. MOSELEY: Ralph, I am not going to let you get away with that 
aphorism. The oldest riddle in the world is: is life worth living. And the 
answer is, it depends on the liver! 

MR. BRADFORD: We won’t argue about that, John. 


MR. HANCE: As a university president, Dr. Moseley, what kind of inter- 
est do you see business having today in education? 

MR. MOSELEY: First of all, for self-perpetuation. Business realizes that 
the hope of the people is to live so that we won't destroy ourselves. Secondly, 
as Mr. Bradford said, it creates a higher standard of living. It makes more 
money ; it makes better business; and it makes more people happy. 

MR. HANCE: We hear about in-service training—training on the job. Is 
business interested in that type of training? 

MISS WESTCOTT: It certainly is. Throughout industry for the last two 
decades, on-the-job or in-service training has been a most important phase of 
management. Now hundreds of trade associations in co-operation with col- 
leges and universities have as a major activity the providing of training 
courses in countless fields. To name a few, estimator training or blueprint 
reading, laundry operation, meat packing techniques, sales and merchandis- 
ing courses in many fields, hotel training and management courses in real 
estate, retailing, wholesaling, etc. The majority of these courses are con- 
ducted in collaboration with colleges and universities. 

MR. HANCE: For instance. 


MISS WESTCOTT: The American Meat Institute for instance, is carrying — 
on a very large program with the University of Chicago, and here at the Na- 
tional Institute... 

MR. HANCE: Yes, what is this Institute? Mr. Beukema, you are its presi- — 
dent. What is it? What are some of its purposes? | 
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MR. BEUKEMA: You tempt me to put in a word here. The National 
Institute is a school with a rather specialized function: to train men and 
women in the proper methods of operating a business organization—both 
chambers of commerce and trade associations—for we have the two branches. 
It is held for two weeks a year at Northwestern University. 

MISS WESTCOTT: And it is sponsored, Mr. Beukema, by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Northwestern University, the American 
Trade Association Executives, and the National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries. It was conceived on the theory that a chamber of 
commerce or a trade association executive must have a thorough understand- 
ing of organizational principles and procedures in order to reach his highest 
usefulness to his association. There has been a tremendous advance in both 
fields during the past twenty years. Old techniques are completely outmoded. 
The executive who brings nothing to his job but a general knowledge of busi- 
ness administration and an affable disposition finds himself at a serious dis- 
advantage. Hence these training courses. 

MR. BRADFORD: I would like to add that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which has been one of the sponsors of this National 
Institute for twenty-five years, also helps sponsor five other schools of similar 
character throughout the country, all designed to train men and women for 
leadership in business and community organization work. 

MR. BEUKEMA And I would like to interpolate, Mr. Bradford, that we 
have one in Canada. 

MR. BRADFORD: So we do. We believe that chambers of commerce and 
trade associations have a social obligation as well as a business obligation. 
In fact, we believe that most businessmen have a strong sense of social respon- 
sibility. We want to equip the men and women engaged professionally in 
chamber of commerce and trade association work for the broadest possible 
concept of their jobs as business and community leaders. 

MR. HANCE: Dr. Moseley, how do you view this National Institute? 

MR. MOSELEY: I think it is very timely and useful because leadership 
is the hope of business and the hope of education, and the hope of our whole 
civilization. 

MR. HANCE: Is it in competition with the sort of thing you are doing, 
or is it complementary ? 

MR. MOSELEY: Not at all. We know that our country is a government 
of laws, but those laws must be interpreted and administered by men; and 
anything that makes men better makes our country better, and our hope for 
the future greater. 

MR. BRADFORD: Dr. Moseley could have added, but I will add it for 
him, that the Western Institute was held at the University of Nevada last 
year, and that he personally gave great leadership to the Institute. 

MR. HANCE: What are two or three demonstrable results of this Insti- 
tute over its twenty-five years of service? What has it done? 

MISS WESTCOTT: We have graduated a large number of trade associa- 
tion executives and chamber of commerce secretaries who have gone out with 
a thorough grounding of management techniques in both of the fields. I 
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think it has given them a chance to learn to be more articulate, a thing that 
businessmen certainly need to learn in our economy today. 

MR. BEUKEMA: Not only that, but we have our annual refresher courses 
by which men keep up to date with the changes in techniques in the profes- 
sion and get new inspiration and leadership and guidance. And I think with- 
' out a question that this is the greatest need in the country today. The Amer- 
ican businessman is not too articulate. He doesn’t know the art of winning 
people. That has been demonstrated over the past 20 years. Consequently 
it is highly important that the head of these organizations shall know some- 
thing of these techniques. 

MR. BRADFORD: Of course, one of the reasons for this inarticulateness, 
John, is that until very recently the American businessman had not felt called 
upon to defend his system. The system was working well. It still is working 
well. ,But it is under severe attack. The enemies of business have learned to 
be articulate, and businessmen have got to learn to be equally articulate. 


MR. HANCE: You are suggesting that this Institute is symbolic of busi- 
ness’s interest in education, in training. | 

Just to point things up, let me ask each of you to answer this question: 
what about business? Mr. Bradford? 

MR. BRADFORD: Business first, I would say, is not a thing apart. It is 
of the essence of America because it stands for opportunity. 


MR. MOSELEY: Business now takes the stand that man has a soul. A 
totalitarian country believes that man is an animal. And business is on the 
right road. 

MISS WESTCOTT: American business through co-operative effort pro- 
vides’ stimulus for achievement, direction by experience of others, and chan- 
nels through which we have attained in America the highest standard of 
living for the largest number of people ever achieved in the history of man. 


MR. BEUKEMA: I think I can summarize it in just about one sentence. 
American business is the American way of life; destroy it, and you destroy 
free America. 


MR. HANCE: Business does seem to have a heart or conscience. Business 
does seem to be interested in more than profits. Business isn’t responsible for 
prices, the inflationary spiral. Business does seem to believe in social legisla- 
tion. You here today have given affirmative, emphatic auuswers to these ques- 
tions. Furthermore, you suggest that business recognizes its deficiencies, its 
weaknesses. They are subject to human frailties. When I asked you the 
question, is business doing anything to try to improve itself, you said em- 
phatically yes. It is interested in education and training before people enter 
business. You said it is interested in in-service training and you emphasized 
the importance of this National Institute which is represented here in your 
presence today. 
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Suggested 
Readings 


Compiled by the Reference Department, 
Deering Library, 
Northwestern University. 


BROWN, ALVIN. Organization of Industry. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947. 
Provides insight into the reasoning of a successful executive. 


DIMOCK, MARSHALL EDWARD. The Executive in Action. New York, 
Harper, 1945. 

Holds that the management of business and the management of govern- 
ment are much alike. 


QUEENY, EDGAR MONSANTO. The Spirit of Enterprise. New York, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1943. 

The author suggests that the future of American economic development 
lies in individual initiative, not in government control. 


STOWERS, HARVEY. Management Can Be Human. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1946. 

Case histories are used_to illustrate methods of developing better under- 
standing between management and labor. 


National Institute for Commercial and Trade Organization Executives. Chamber 
of Commerce Administration. Chicago, The Institute, 1942. 


American Magazine. 145:21, May, 48. L. B. MASON. “Let’s Stop Kicking 
Business Around.” 

A member of the Federal Trade Commission states that American business 
is bound by many antiquated government regulations. He suggests industry 
wide trade-practice conferences. 


Nineteenth Century. 143:71-8, F., 48. G. HUTTON. “Economic Basis of 
American Power.” 

The editor of the American Outlook feels that it is inconceivable that ‘‘within 
a couple of decades ‘the American way’ should . . . be diverted from free 
enterprise, private capitalism, competitiveness in the market, and the confin- 
ing of Government to the role... of ensuring ‘fair play’.” 


Vital Speeches. 13:467-71, May 15, 47. R. T. HASLAM. “America’s Real 
Resource.” 

“In days of accelerated social change, . . . and of propaganda and emotion 
charged statements . . .” it is important to see our real resource as political 
and economic liberty, no matter which one grows out of the other. 
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Vital Speeches. 14:424-6, May, '48. L. F. WHITTEMORE. ‘The More Abun- 


dant Life.” 

The President of the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston discusses government 
controls, labor, wages, and work, and concludes that it is ““a spirit of free 
inquiry, rather than deference to authority” that leads to progress. 


Vital Speeches. 14:84-7, N. 15, °47. T. C. BRAIDWOOD. “Business and | 


Freedom; Beware of All Concentrated Power.” 


The President of the Vancouver Board of Trade emphasizes that freedoms | 


of all types are lost when both political and economic power are concentrated 
in “a single set of hands.” 
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